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Editorial 


Tue news that our royal President has been promoted to the command of a frigate suggests 
an increase rather than a relieving of naval duties. Our pleasure in the announcement is 
qualified by the fear that the further demands may make his presence with the Library 
Association in September even more difficult than it seemed to be a month ago. This is pure 
speculation on our part, but we are aware of the eagerness with which librarians look forward 
to the central event of the Centenary Year. We are assured that the matter is in good hands 
and at the right levels. 
* * * * * * 

We give welcome to the new serial publication of the Library Association, Library Science 
Abstracts, the first number of which, in 34 demy o¢tavo pages, covers articles on library matters 
from fifty-one journals, some of which are not definitely library periodicals. The net is spread 
widely in this and other countries and the results are satisfying both in method and in content. 
The Editors, Dr. C. B. Muriel Lock and Reginald Northwood Lock, appear to have recog- 
nized that an abstract to be of real value today must present the actual substance of the matter 
abstracted. They come nearer to this essential than most ventures of this kind do. The point 
is that librarianship literature today has got almost out of hand ; to read it all is beyond the 
power, the time and purse of most librarians, and much of it is plagiarism and vain repetition, 
although here and there new slants and glints on old subjects make them seem to be new. 
We are, therefore, the more grateful for a summary of current work. We are sure there are 
many possibilities in the new publication, and no doubt, with the encouragement that will 
surely be forthcoming, the Editors will be able to attraét many collaborators and the necessary 
other assistance in what is bound to be a formidable enterprise. 

* a * * * * 

We read that at Penge it has been found desirable to require readers to deposit bags and 
other receptacles at the entrance to the library ; it is the old story of book losses. Nearly sixty 
years of open access come under scrutiny by implication. We have on the one hand the 
librarian who has removed the “‘safe-guarded” principle from open access and allows anyone 
without let or hindrance access to the lending, and in many places the reference, library. On 
the other, we heard recently a chief librarian, probably in a moment of depression, speculate 
that he might be losing 600 volumes weekly ! The figure was not official and was used merely 
to emphasize a somewhat critical situation, as hardly any library could sustain a loss of over 
thirty thousand books yearly. A writer of “Letters on Our Affairs” lately guyed the position 
in the too free library ; but seriously librarians, like other men, are faced with a public decline 
in honesty, which makes it desirable to look at present methods again. Open access is so 
ingrained in our practice that to abolish it would create a more than minor revolution, but 
some revision of our multiple freedoms may become necessary if the librarian is still held to 
be the guardian of public property as well as its disseminator. Has any librarian solved this 
problem? * * * * * * 

The announcement that the British Red Cross and St. John libraries will cease to be 
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voluntary to hospitals after June is to be noted. A charge of 5s. per annum for each occupied 
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bed in addition to the cost of any salaried staff is now to be made. This we understand is 
owing to a very substantial deficit on the working of these beneficent institutions. It is remark- 
able that the voluntary system has had so long an existence, but we do know that there is 
still a root feeling in the public mind that libraries are things that ought not to be paid for, and 
no doubt thousands of good books have lightened many sick beds as a result of devoted 
appeals and substantial response to them for gifts of books and money. It will be interesting 
for public and general librarians who run hospital services to compare costs, 
* * * * * * 

Library societies continue to multiply. The latest are the South-Western Branch of the 
Library Association, which was inaugurated at Bristol, with Mr. James Ross as President, on 
April 12. The new branch covers the extensive field from Portsmouth to Gloucester, a fact 
which causes the thought that the difficulties of frequent and intimate communication among 
the scattered members may not be as easy as it would be in one more compaét. It is, never- 
theless, satisfactory to hear of this beginning. The Hon. Secretary is Mr. H. Jolliffe. The 
Bristol and Distriét Branch continues independently and Oxfordshire remains in that. There 
should be an interesting community in the Cambridge Library Group, the membership of 
which is not confined to.those professionally interested, although naturally they form a 
majority. The president is Mr. H. M. Adams, librarian of Trinity, the Hon. Secretary, Mr. 
G. R. Davies of the Cambridge Public Library, and the committee includes an undergraduate, 
two university departmental librarians and a county library assistant. The development of 
such compact groups is worthy of study. There was formerly one of Surrey town librarians 
which did excellent social and consultative work before the War; the county guilds are 
well known and the older town library guilds should be reinvigorated. 

* * ok * * * 


One is given pause by the pronouncement of the Association of Municipal Corporations, 
in response to an invitation to nominate a delegate to the Library Association Council, that 
after careful consideration it was of opinion that as the L.A. consisted in the main of local 
government officers, it would be inappropriate to accept the invitation. The L.A., then, 
appears to be in the position that it is neither professional nor general, but is tied completely 
to the public library service, although it has over 1,000 university and special librarians and 
scores of delegates of library committees. ‘The inference is one against which we have protested 
for years and we hope this is not the last word that may be heard from the powerful body that 
has made it. * * 

When these words appear many of our younger readers will be anticipating, or be im- 
mersed in, the first Library Association examination under its new syllabus. We wish them well 
in this hazardous enterprise, which is characteristic of our time, for surely we are amongst 
the “most examined” professions of the world. We have always supported our examinations, 
as Standards must be established which can be recognized and no other way than the results 
of three-hour Strains, with questions which cannot be quite comprehensively testing, seems to 
be feasible. In one examination, the condition that the candidate must cart his D.C., or even 
the L.C., if he opts for that, to the examination room himself, is not unjust. | No association 
could itself produce the thousand or so copies involved, but forty years of tradition and 
practice are broken by the condition and it has meant some hardship. We shall be interested 
to learn how students have taken this fence. 

* * * * * * 

The admirable Manchester Review, the Spring number of which is before us, is probably 
not known to all our readers. It is as effective as it is unpretentious and is primarily a selected 
list of additions. About 1,000 titles are catalogued and classed in this number and the range 
of choice is of course immense. There are matters of local and general interest dealt with in 
brief articles which preface the list. One that interested us specially is by W. H. Shercliff, 
“The Foreign Library,” the survivor in the Central Lending Library of a private library 
founded in 1830. It has now 15,000 volumes, in which French and German books lead, 
Spanish, Italian and Polish coming next in order, and there are books in Danish, Dutch, 
Norwegian, Portuguese, Russian, Swedish and Welsh, as well as a colleétion in Esperanto. 
There is a monthly issue of 1,200. It is one more evidence of the generous enterprise of a 


great library liberally conducted and served. 
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Facts about Fiction 
By J. Ricues, F.L.A., of Croydon Libraries’ Staff 


In theory, everybody has been taught to read, but in practice it is evident that a great 
percentage of the population is able to read only at a low standard of intelligence. 


There are several factors responsible for this State of affairs. The mental equipment of 
people varies enormously and while a subject like reading comes quickly to some, it is sheer 
drudgery to others. The teaching profession—from those who formulate policy, to the 
teachers in the classroom—bears some of the liability so far as it teaches how to read without 
teaching what to read. Commercial interests trade on the fact that there is a considerable 
low level of reading ability and produce publications by the million which appeal to ignorance 
and poor understanding. 


There consequently tends to be a persistent depreciation of standards of culture and good 
taste. 


It is reasonable to suppose that the majority of people do not read books at all. This is 
confirmed by public library figures which show an average membership of 25 per cent of the 
population, despite a progressive increase of library services. Explanations why people do 
not bother to read books vary from lack of time, fatigue after the day’s work, poor sight, 
apathy, backwardness and inadequate education. ‘These physical and human obstacles will 
no doubt be overcome in time. In the meantime the objective of those interested must be 
to observe the habits of the reading public and be ready to point out the pathways to worthy 
books, whenever the occasion arises. 


Much can be learned about the kind of books read from an analysis of public library 
Statistics. Although only a quarter of the population are registered members of public libraries, 
yet nearly three-quarters of the books they read are novels. This is not necessarily a bad thing 
in itself. The novel today is an outstanding medium of creative writing and for spreading 
knowledge of people and places and interpreting human conduét. A superficial examination 
of the thousands of novels published each year quickly reveals that only a fraétion utilize 
these potentials. Instead the conclusion arrived at is that the bulk of fiction is poorly conceived 
and need never have consumed valuable material and precious human labour. Despite this 
low Standard of quality, fewer novels are being read and there are indications that book- 
sellers are finding a definite sales resistance, particularly towards the work of new authors. 
Even the best of novels are a substitute for living and the worst are an escape from living. 
Today, with maximum employment and regular wages, the majority of people can indulge 
in their hobbies, partake of commercial entertainments and get along quite well without 
opening a novel from one year to another. Some may have taken a passing interest in books 
for the first time during the war when there was compulsory leisure and newspapers and 
magazines were in short supply. But today, with no enforced leisure and paper controls 
lifted, familiar reading habits are reasserting themselves. 


Possibly authors and publishers underestimate public taste in providing the never ending 
succession of stories whose main ingredients are corpses, detectives, shootings, killings, 
violence, sexual aberrations, marital misconduét and the preoccupations with psychological 
and physical conditions outside the scope of reality or good taste. Undeniably, we are living 
in a sick society and many novels are a reflection of our State of utter sickness. Since the 
industrial revolution, man has discovered most of the secrets of the material world but has 
failed miserably to master his moral world. Until he comprehends the rhythm between these 
two complementary states he will remain sick. But as long as some authors direét their 
attention exclusively to distorted views of man’s many unhealthy conditions, they will scarcely 
be helping towards a solution of the complexities of present day life. 


A novelist should be capable of holding a mirror to the life around him and writing a 
sincere account of what he sees in a way that is easily understood by anyone of average 
intelligence. The reader, on his part, seeks those kinds of experiences that have credibility 
and square with his own experiences. He senses that he is living in a dangerous, revolutionary 
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age and that this pagan, technological twentieth century may crash about him in ruins. But 
he is increasingly disillusioned when he looks to novelists for help and guidance. It seems 
to him that they have lost the capacity to see the world in perspective and urgent problems 
which press for elucidation escape their pens. Instead, the writers are feverishly busy with the 
offshoots of life, the ephemeral incidents of miscellaneous trivialities. Wondering why 
novelists have lost their grasp on the main issues, the reader is lost in despair and turns to 
other interests... Meanwhile authors redouble their energies in the portrayal of petty excite- 
ments, oblivious of the fact that they constitute a public menace. 


To simplify the position, then, we have the reader anxious and willing to collaborate 
with an author capable of telling a simple story, the raw materials of which must be harvested 
from real life. The problem to be solved is merely the bringing together of these two parties 
into mutual understanding and goodwill. If the author can see his task plainly as one of 
bringing new hope and encouragement to a torn world, his work will not be in vain. But he 
must give shape and plan to his message, if he is to succeed. He should base his novel 
preferably on actual experiences and introduce credible characters that the reader can believe 
in. Novels based on years of research and reading so often lack a spontaneity which so 
inevitably appeals to the reader. The novel demands craftsmanship and technique. It must 
be constructed in a shapely pattern, so that it has a beginning, a middle and an end. Fanciful 
arrangements, such as cutting the story into jig-saw pieces, reshuffing them and leaving the 
reader to sort out the parts scarcely meet with the sympathy of the person who likes a story 
to be a Story. A main thread, or purpose must run throughout if the result is to be anything 
but a series of disconnected episodes. Unity and balance are demanded and demonstrate the 
author’s power to hold the story together. Although a plot is not essential, it is a useful 
working drawing of the scale and scope of the undertaking which the author has set himself. 
The plot should at least be plausible and the respective incidents of the plot should be so 
co-ordinated that they appear to arise from each other. Working on these simple and accepted 
lines, authors should be able to retain the interest and support of all kinds of readers. 


It remains for the average reader to sort out for himself from the mass of novels those 
that convey experiences which conform to his conception of reality and whose authors he 
can respect because they speak with understanding and precision. The reader has to learn 
how to determine the value of what is placed before him. He can best do this by reading a 
selection of the established novels of the past. He will then see why they have stood the test 
of time and have been enjoyed by generations of readers. He will observe that the stories 
illuminated the essential and perennial factors of life, that they were sensitive to contemporary 
scenes, were able to interpret them with clarity and handed down a message applicable to 
all times. 

The reader will gradually appreciate that the great novels have survived not as the 
prerogative of highbrows and textbook historians, but because they were incomparably 
better than the average run of novels. The reader will find that his judgment grows in 
relation to his experience of the novels that have endured. He will notice that second-rate 
novels will not affect his life in the slightest for having read them. They have contributed 
nothing to society, being merely diversions occupied with the waste products of life. 

In the long run he will love the novel as a literary form because it extends his range of 
sympathies and interests and enables him to understand himself and see more beauty in the 
world. 


A correspondent writes to ask if one or two of the most prolific current library writers 
and speakers cannot be persuaded to acquire manners to match their abilities. We have no 
particulars. We have noticed, however, that facile pens are not always held by discreet hands, 
but some young writers have always been rebellious and often rude, although, in the main, 
young people are courteous. As no man keeps prestige if his reputation, such as it is, rests 
upon mere criticism of others, we can leave time to do what is necessary. Most men, 
fortunately, get over the dribbling stage. 
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Books and Readers 
By H. V. Bonny, F.L.A. 


THE purpose of the Public Library has been often and variously stated. Our concern is with 
the printed word—in books, periodicals and microfilms. The printed word has made know- 
ledge widely available—an availability which has developed greatly since the invention of 
printing and the application of mass production to that art. In early days knowledge had been 
passed from father to son by word of mouth ; some had been recorded in manuscripts by the 
few who were blessed with the skill to write for the benefit of the few who had access to those 
manuscripts and had the ability to read. 

Today, the two can be linked together. Literacy is widespread, and in Britain alone 
17,034 different books were published in 1949. 

Our objet is to provide a selection of these books for all who care to use them. Is this 
object desirable ? We know that reading may be informative, recreational, and so on. We 
know that our classifications are arbitrary. Yet out of these 17,034 books only 3,596 were 
fiction. These books serve the student, the person with a spare-time hobby, artisan and 
professional man; but they also serve the person with a desire to be well-informed of other 
countries, to be well-informed of recent developments in the arts and sciences, the person who 
is concerned with the past and the future, and so on. Then there is the reader who requires, 
though not necessarily always, recreational reading. It is not incorrect for much non-fiction 
reading to be described as recreational reading, but for the purposes of our discussion let us 
assume that the majority of recreational reading is novel reading. Now, novel reading is a 
much abused practice. In its defence just let me say that the novel can be factually correét as 
regards scene and situation—it is the chara¢ters and conversation which, if not imaginary, 
are not exactly a verbatim report. The novel can be well written; are not many rightly 
regarded as literature ? Furthermore, the novel may portray a social cause and perhaps play 
an important part in conneétion with the achievement of social reform. Even the detective 
Story usually supports the argument that crime doesn’t pay. 

Such is the material with which the public librarian deals. He makes that material avail- 
able to the reader. He has to advise on its selection, and undertake the various technical 
processes in order that it may be systematically arranged, and then advise on its use. He 
has, to use a hackneyed phrase, to provide “the right book at the right time for the right 
reader.” Implied in that phrase must be the faét that that provision must be executed in the 
most efficient and economical manner possible. 

Books are the life blood of the library service. The public often judge a library by the 
effectiveness of its book supply. Similarly, the most active criticism of a library service comes 
by way of complaints regarding alleged deficiencies in the book stock. The public’s chief 
demand of a library is in respect of books. 

But, what books can a reader justifiably expect to obtain from his Public Library ? This 
is a perennial topic and one on which a librarian must be guided by the policy laid down by 
his Committee. As a librarian, I would lay down the following priority order : 

(1) Books providing information 
(2) General reading 
(3) Low-brow reading 

In the first category, are books required by the student, research worker, or by the 
reader who is interested in a particular topic. It is this last group to whom I feel 
we have an important obligation. They are people who are taking an interest in current 
affairs and require facts about something or some country which is in the news. The in- 
telligent citizen, in fact. Included in the same group are the people who wish to know how to 
do or make something—the housewife’s demand for cookery books, the schoolboy’s request 
for a book on stamp collecting, the man’s request for gardening books, etc. 

The student’s and research worker’s case must be judged in relation to the actual books 
required and in relation to the demands of other readers. For instance, it is not usually con- 
sidered that the Public Library should provide expensive law books which are in need of 
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frequent revision, nor should it provide abstruse medical treatises which are unlikely to be 
required by other readers. 

In this category we have been considering readers who request books on particular 
subjeéts, whose reading is objective. These readers are different to our second category of 
general readers. The general reader is often referred to as being very desirable. His intelligence 
is not questioned, but how often his requests are for the latest best-sellers which are in great 
demand. His approach is much different to that of those in our first category. For him, reading 
is (so often) a means of escape and relaxation. His reading is subjective. I do not dispute the 
quality of his reading, which may be superlative, but I do ask that you discern the difference 
between the two categories. For the first, books are tools which are used in conneétion with 
Studies, employment or hobbies—as a means to an end. But, for the general reader, reading 
of books is so often an end in itself. 

In considering this category, we must not malign our great friend the browser whose 
interests are fairly wide and whose tastes are quite good. Unfortunately, so often he has read 
all of our older books which interest him and so he is chiefly concerned with the recent pub- 
lications—but, not necessarily, the best-sellers. 

The third category—the low brow reader—has been thus termed because it does seem to 
exclude the other two classes. You know who I mean—the reader of the lighter type of novel 
and non-fiction. His reading may be of imaginative or of factual books, but it is the reading 
of a class of books which cannot be described as literature and which add little, if anything 
at all, to the sum of human experience or tell you of life as it is really lived. His requests are 
for particular types of books—frequently for particular authors. 

The above are some of our classes of readers. What of the classes of books and to what 
extent should we purchase them ? You know the old story that libraries being rate supported 
he who pays the piper should call the tune. Obviously, a Public Library cannot comply with 
this. Firstly, our funds are not unlimited and, secondly, there is no reason why the principle 
of selection should not be applied to the acquisition of books for a Public Library, as it is to 
most other things in life. 

And so, out of the thousands of books published annually, a selection has to be made. 
Let us divide our stock into : 

(1) The classics 

(2) Informative books 

(3) Imaginative books 

(4) The “short and merries” 

The Public Library should be the “treasure house of the literature of the ages” and should 
possess copies of the classic works in the language, or languages, of its country. They are 
books which a reader may justifiably expect to find in his Public Library. The classics will 
include not only pure literature, but also the classics of art, science, etc., e.g. Darwin. The 
reader may expect to find them in reasonable quantities and in good editions. Whilst one 
copy of Gibbon’s “Decline and Fall . . .” may be sufficient, “Pride and Prejudice” may quite 
likely, apart from radio and film influences, need to be duplicated. A Victorian edition of 
“Romeo and Juliet” may be better than none at all, but as librarians we should endeavour to 
provide a well-printed and annotated edition. 

The informative books will include books about particular subjects, some of which 
may well be classics, too. As a general rule, however, they are not classics, and some may be 
standard works which are from time to time brought up to date and the librarian must compare 
the two editions and decide whether the revision is sufficient to justify his purchasing the new 
edition. Again, whilst a book on a particular subject may be a classic, another book may be 
published which includes further material and results of research. This, however, does not 
preclude our obligation to stock the earlier work, e.g. Southey’s and Carola Oman’s lives of 
Horatio Nelson. Again, there may be a spate of books on particular subjects which in no way 
replace earlier works. This has been apparent recently in the case of some history books. 

The library must keep its stock of informative books as up to date as possible. Not to do 
so is to fall short of any claim of providing an efficient public service and to lose all right of 
any claim of being an adult educational organisation. This applies particularly to technical 
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and sociological works. As parties to the aim of enlightenment of the general public we must 
be prepared to buy freely of books on matters of public interest (being careful to provide worth- 
while books representing both sides of the question), but we must also be prepared to discard 
these freely as the public interest wanes and is unlikely to recur—or, if it does recur, they are 
likely to be replaced by more up to date material. 

The chief classes of imaginative books are plays, poetry and novels. The inclusion of the 
first two argues itself ; many indeed may be classics. ‘The same applies to many novels. Some 
of the arguments for the better type of novel were given in my opening paragraphs and may 
be considered again here. If a novel is factually correct, does not ridicule the sacred things of 
life, is decent, and is well written, it is worthy of a place on our shelves. Many people, | am 
sure, have learnt a lot about farming—and, at the same time, enjoyed a good story—through 
reading one of the novels by A. G. Street. And, is not Dorothy Sayers an authority on 
campanology ? (vide her “Nine Tailors”). 

Novels, as I have said, may be presumed to be included in the first and third classes, 
but they form the largest proportion of the fourth class. There are many much worse leisure 
time activities than light novel reading. I would say that novel reading has become an essential 
part of our social structure today. At least, the Public Libraries of Britain did an invaluable 
job during the War when they provided reading at a time when practically all other forms of 
entertainment were either impossible or were drastically curtailed. I do not suggest that the 
phenomenal rise in issues was entirely due to the increase in light reading, but it did account 
for a large percentage. At the same time, general reading increased, too. Possibly, erst-while 
light novel readers have been introduced to pastures new. There used to be a theory that once 
in a library a reader could be educated so that his tastes vastly improved. I have not seen that 
proved or disproved, but 1 can assure you that, after having had some 18 months in a large 
Lending Library where there are always at least two Readers’ Advisers on duty, a lot can be 
done in that direétion—provided that you have the right type of Readers’ Adviser. 


Resignation of the Officers and Committee of the 


University and Research Section of the Library 
Association 


The following brief but very important statement by the Officers of the University and Research 
Section of the Library Association has been contributed to these columns as well as to those of the official 
organ of the Association, THe Lisrary Associarion Recorp, by editorial invitation, and does not 
appear here as a result of any request by the Officers for the additional publicity of these columns, in order 
to put forward their own point of view. In view of the great importance of the statement to all librarians, 
not only to those of universities, Tue. Lisrary Wor, in duty to ifs many readers in all classes of 
library, welcomes the opportunity to print it and will afford space to resultant corres pondence.| 

STATEMENT BY THE OFFICERS OF THE SECTION 
UNIVERSITY AND RESEARCH SECTION OF THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

As was reported in the May, 1950, issue of the Library Association Record, the officers and 
committee of the University and Research Section of the Library Association have resigned, 
and an election for a new committee is to be held. It has been agreed, after discussions with 
representatives of the Council of the Library Association, that the columns of the Library 
Association Record should be opened to a discussion of the matters at issue. The present 
officers and members of the committee felt that they had failed to secure the support of a 
general meeting for their policy ; they propose, however, to offer themselves for re-election, 
and the purpose of the present statement is to put forward their point of view. 

If re-elected, they would consider that they possessed a mandate to pursue the policy 
adopted by the Section at its general meeting at Edinburgh in September, 1949. This policy 
is to ensure the more adequate representation by the Library Association of the interests of 
libraries other than municipal and county libraries, through the following and other measures : 

(a2) The reconstitution of the Library Association in two divisions, one for public libraries, 
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and one for university and research libraries, each division being authorised to deal 
with matters of concern only to the libraries it represents. 

(6) As the first step towards such reconstitution, the representation of the University 
and Research Section on the Library Association Council to be increased, and the 
powers of the Section to be strengthened. 

They would further consider that they had a mandate to continue the work of the Section 
towards a greater contribution by university and special libraries to the general good of the 
protession. 

They would further, with one exception, consider that they had a mandate to inform the 
Council of the Library Association that, while the Section holds and is prepared to urge that 
professional qualifications by examination, for posts in university libraries, are in many cases 
desirable, it also holds that to /ns/sf on such qualifications in all cases would be contrary to 
the best interests of university librarianship. 

It is believed that this policy, by making the Library Association more fully representative 
of all fields of librarianship, would improve its standing and increase its usefulness. 

ARUNDEL EspaAILe, Chairman. 

Joun Winks, Deputy Chairman. 

EX. ALAN BAKER, 

KeNnNeETH GaArsipe, Joint Honorary Secretaries. 

R. J. Bares, Honorary Treasurer and Membership Secretary. 


The Private Papers of Edwin Pooter 


(Borough Librarian of Slow-on-the-Uptake) 
6. 
I RE-INTRODUCE the topic of provision of fiction without apology. As you know, I strongly 
disfavour any vulgarisation of Our Cause. I’ve had some pretty heated arguments on the 
subject with my ardent Deputy, Simpson, and though I say it myself, | have never lost my 
point. And as I’ve told him time and again, there are bigger guns on my side than on his. 
There is scarcely a prominent member of the profession, or at least of the L.A. Council, who 
has not come down heavily in print on the side of the angels. And now | come to think of it, 
there have also been many non-public librarians of distinétion who have implored us to abjure 
the poison. (That malcontent Simpson says that they ought to mind their own business). 

Anyway, | was most gratified last week to read in The Bookseller that the Commercial 
Libraries Association was advocating that Public Libraries should not be permitted to circulate 
any new fiction and that their non-fiction should be restricted to that which booksellers deem 
to be of educational and cultural value. 

| could hardly wait to show Simpson the passage and kept my finger on the bell push 
till he ran into my office. He murmured something about where was the fire, or had someone 
asked to use the microfilm reader at last. Naturally, | ignored such impudence and thrust 
The Bookseller ander his nose. When he had read the relevant paragraphs I asked him why he 
should persist in his miserable desires to cheapen our great work by the provision of ephemeral 
fiction while older and wiser heads than his, including many disinterested men of acknow- 
ledged brilliance, urged a sounder course. Simpson gave me a queer look and replied that if 
the Commercial Libraries Association was disinterested, then he was Jimmy Durante, Patron 
of the Arts. He then asked if he might change the subject, a sure sign that he had no sensible 
answer to my contention. 

He said that he had seen in the May issue of THe Lisrary Wor -p that it appeared there 
might be a countrywide surplus of junior candidates over vacancies. I told him that it wasn’t 
news to me and that there was a long waiting list of candidates eager to enter my service in 
Slow Library. Simpson asked me if I had thought why this had come about, and I replied 
that it was perfectly obvious that the reputation of librarianship rested on the dignity of the 
profession and upon the high regard which all sections of the community had for the chief 
officers, not least at Slow-on-the-Uptake. Simpson said that might have something to do 
with it, but for his part he thought that it was more likely due to the spread of psychiatry. 
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I asked him what on earth he meant, and he continued by saying that about two-thirds of the 
Slow waiting list (and therefore, he supposed, a like proportion throughout the country) 
was composed of those unfortunates who based their applications on the advice of the 
psychiatrist who was attending them after their nervous breakdown whilst training for the 
teaching profession, or after they had taken to biting their grandmothers in the leg. Simpson 
then said that he thought that the said psychiatrists presume that their patients will feel at 
home in a profession where the chief officials, not least at Slow-on-the-Uptake, though 
not translating verbiage into action, do yet extol the virtue of rushing lemming-like to self- 
destruction. 
I get so annoyed with Simpson, I often feel as mad as blazes. W.R.McC, 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear ERATOSTHENES, 

What you call the “nightmare”’catalogue methods now used at Lambeth need not perturb 
you; they are not original, nor were they first installed there. In that best of recent gifts 
to librarians, the Lock Library Science Abstracts, number one, will be found an account of the 
effects of installing the Addressograph equipment for cataloguing and other purposes at 
Grand Rapids, where it is said to have reduced costs and labour with expedition, efficiency 
and accuracy. Then follows the blow to co-operative cataloguing : “The cost of the equip- 
ment will be liquidated in three years by the saving on Library of Congress cards!” This, 
doesn’t it seem to you, brings a formidable question for those who are so eloquent, I have 
always hoped with good reason, about the virtues of the Congress card distribution system? 
You write of John Metcalfe’s letter in the 7.L.S. on the British National Bibliography with 
its assertion that British cataloguing is at its lowest ebb now. Is what is being done here and 
at Grand Rapids a result of our belief that detailed cataloguing with annotation—“descriptive 
cataloguing,” whatever that unnecessary new phrase is meant to add to what is known 
already—is no longer in demand in the average library ; that the modern popular librarian, 
not appreciating it himself, believes his readers to be even less appreciative ? Or, as I myself 
hope, is this new type of cataloguing a stop-gap method to overcome the deficiencies left by 
the war ? On such a ground it could well be justified, of course. Very little attention is being 
given to the fundamentals of the cataloguing service, i.e. what is its purpose and for whom ? 
Is it, as you suggest, in passing, merely to make an inventory of a library’s holding ? Is it an 
analytic guide for readers ? If so, for what kind of reader ? Is it possible that with an increasing 
number of special bibliographies, the B, N.B. and the British Museum Catalogue, it is no longer 
necessary for any library to have more than a shelf list ? 

Tue Lock Assrract 

continues, after that choice bit about saving on L.C. cards, “The librarians, freed from 
recurrent clerical functions, are able to devote time to professional cataloguing.” Is what 
recurs the local adjustments on L.C. cards before they can be inserted ? Were they so heavy 
as to justify abandonment of what has hitherto been the most accurate and helpful cataloguing 
we know ? I assume that by “professional cataloguing” is meant “cataloguing, by our own 
Staffs, of books now catalogued centrally.”” The statement misses the question of the cost of 
cataloguing itself, upon which Mr. Callendar has been at least reasonably explicit. What I 
would like to know is from what exactly has the staff been freed ? Every system requires a 
Staff to insert the cards, printed or home-made. Such insertion is a long laborious job and 
I am told that some large American libraries are two years behind with it. I hope one of our 
American friends will contradiét this with the faéts ; but surely an answer is that every library 
requires a catalogue-filing force and if it uses a central card system must organize to keep its 
filing up-to-date. This requirement is not a criticism of the L.C. cards, for such or similar 
filing is a part of any cataloguing scheme. What I want to read, Eratosthenes, is a sincere 
justification of the theory, which I fear is being translated into practice in some places, that a 
librarian may reasonably abandon what has always been his essential duty—the provision for 
his readers of an immediately accessible guide to the character and general content of every 
book that has been placed in his charge. 
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DECLINE, IF ANY, IN Issues 

Some play, of late, has been made of the alleged decline in reading which, in default of 
excuses of fine weather, wet weather, full employment, unemployment, wireless, the car, the 
cinema, epidemics, too much war, too much peace, inadequate staff, not a large enough new 
book fund, and other barometrical conditions, is now attributed to T.V. The Editor com- 
mented on this last month and he, I suppose, gets as much library news as any of us. He 
declined to believe in the decline. My issues are certainly somewhat smaller this year but, 
after all, there had been a continuous rise in them every year since the war and, this is the point, 
I have always wanted to explain why I have a fall in figures, but have consistently refused to 
accept responsibility for them. They have never been catastrophically low, I admit. But, as 
a distinguished chairman once said to me, “There are fluctuations in all business figures and, 
unless they are very great, they can be said to be governed by so many factors, most of them 
intangible, that for you to attempt to excuse yourself seems to me unwise.” 

I cease now, with good wishes, as one of our old correspondents makes a welcome demand 
on my space this month. Vale ! CALLIMACHUS. 


Dear ERATOSTHENES, 

I wonder what the general opinion is about Library Authorities advertising for partly 
qualified assistants and offering salaries in the Clerical Grade of the Grading Scheme ? There 
have been several advertisements of this kind in recent months, and not a few appointments 
made. The salary for men in the Clerical Grade is slightly better than A.P.T.1 ; for women 
slightly worse. 

The position is an interesting one from several angles. It is well known that there is a 
shortage of “intermediates” at the present time. Many of the girls who went into the services 
after three or four years in a library have not returned to the positions they left ; many leave 
on marriage, and the average age at marriage seems to have been lowered ; and many have 
left library work for other work with more attractive hours of duty, or better pay, or both. 
Quite a few young men have also found other vocations on leaving the services. 

It is equally well known that the introduction of the new Grading Scheme—the Charter— 
has had a searching effect on pay, hours, and conditions of service, although there is still a 
great variety in the local interpretation of the Charter v/s-d-r/s individual staffs. 

All these things, and others, have created Staffing difficulties, and each librarian faced with 
such difficulties will try to find his or her own way out. It seems desirable, however, that 
there should be a generally accepted mode of procedure, and it is doubtful whether the in- 
terpolation of the Clerical Grade into the picture is a wise one for several reasons. In the first 
place, the intention behind the framing of the Clerical Grade in the Grading Scheme was 
to provide a means of promotion for clerks called on to assume more than general responsi- 
bility, so what bearing has this on intermediate library assistants ? 

It is true that some library authorities in grading Staffs when the Charter came into 
operation used the Clerical Grade to give an improved Status to members of their library staffs 
occupying posts of responsibility, who were not professionally qualified—as branch librarians 
for example, reserving the A.P. & T. grades for those with A.L.A. or F.L.A., but it was a 
stop-gap measure not intended to be followed, for when the posts concerned become vacant, 
the vacancies will be filled by properly qualified librarians who will be suitably graded. Other 
authorities adopted the principle of “the grade for the job” and paid it to the holder of the 
post whether professionally qualified or not, arguing that the persons concerned were, at least 
prima facie, satisfactory as otherwise they should be dismissed and the post filled properly ; 
but everyone with experience of the circumstances knows that this view stretches things con- 
siderably. Library staffs in most places—at least in those long established—have, in many 
cases grown like Topsy, and have not been planned as they would be in answering a question 
in the examination for the Diploma in Public Administration. Happy indeed is that place—if 
such exists—-where the staff is perfectly qualified and pertectly graded. Most are yet feeling 
their way. 

Let us come back, therefore, to the purpose behind the writing of this note. Is it advisable 
policy to advertise posts, which should carry Charter qualification and A.P.T. grading, as 
requiring only partial qualifications and using the Clerical Grades to attract candidates ? My 
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A SECTION OF OUR LIBRARY SHOWROOMS AT 100 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C.— 


WHEN on a buying visit to London, it is a 
pleasure to make your book selection in 
a well-stocked, quiet and well-furnished 
showroom. 

You will find all these qualities and, in 
particular, a very wide selection of all the 
latest books suitable for Public and 
County Libraries in our showroom at 


l00 GREAT RUSSELL ST., LONDON, W.C.I 


Tel.: MUSeum 5650 & 0335 


May we extend to you a cordial invitation 
to visit us the next time you are in town? 


G. BLUNT & SONS, LTD. 


NORTH ACTON RD., HARLESDEN, LONDON, N.W.1I0 
Tel.: ELGar 7411-2-3 
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own view is that, as a long term policy it is ill advised and should not be continued. There 
is, truly, a temporary shortage of young chartered librarians, but this is not likely to remain 
the position for much longer, and the general field of appointments should not be com- 
plicated by the introduction—or rather the perpetuation—of what some, at least, consider 
to be an unwelcome use of the provisions of the Grading Scheme. Yours, Derwzera. 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions 


> 


of the writers on ** LETTERS ON Our AFFAIRS.’ 


—Editor, THe Lisrary Wor-b. 


Memorabilia 

The Committee of the University and 
Research Section of the L.A. having drafted a 
resolution the effect of which was that while 
L.A. qualifications were useful to university 
and similar librarians they were not essential, 
had it defeated at a general meeting of the 
section. They, therefore, resigned, officers 
and all, and a new eleétion will be held. We 
are glad, having the unity of the professional 
at heart, that a majority recognize that librarian- 
ship is something added to scholarship and 
that however learned he may be, a man should 
not hold a library office unless he is also a 
librarian, a distinétion which the average 
university degree does not confer. 

* * 


We are intrigued by the misprint in an 
advertisement in the 7.L.S. of a library post 
requiring that candidates shall have passed 
Section A Classification and Cataloguing of the 
Restriction Examination. 

* * * 


A corresponding student asks what is the 
meaning of “description” as it appears in the 
cataloguing examination of the L.A. We 
confess we do not know, unless it is the whole 
catalogue entry. What else can it be? Text- 
books are silent on the term. 

* * * 

“We have put the staff behind the bars.” is 
the theme of an interview with Mr. James D. 
Stewart, of Bermondsey, written by a journa- 
list on that gentleman’s retirement from 27 
years’ service in the S.E. London Borough. 
Fifty years ago, it asserts, the public libraries 
had about 4 million books and 27 millions 
were issued; in 1948 the figures were 42 
millions and 305 millions respectively. The 
library in 1900 we are told was “rather like a 
cage. All the books behind the bars. Only 
boards covered with tabulated titles and a 
catalogue for the borrowers to choose from. 
The whole thing usually rather dark and 


gloomy.” Then follows the best understate- 
ment we have read of the indicator-open 
access controversy (which is perhaps as well 
as, in its early form it is as extinét as the 
pterodactyl). “Well, we managed to get all 
that altered with a bit of persuasion. Now we 
put the books outside where they can be seen 
and the staff inside behind the bars.” 
* * * 


Our readers are familiar with the Mabel 
Osborne memorial collection of children’s 
books which Edgar Osborne collected over 
twenty-five years, and showed in part at 
Eastbourne, supplying a capital catalogue as 
guide. We recorded its presentation to 
Toronto Public Library at the time and are now 
pleased to see in the excellent Annual Report 
for 1949 from Toronto a picture of the donor 
in charatteristic attitude showing the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario, the Honour- 
able Ray Lawson, one of the treasures of the 
colleétion. * * 


The mention of the Toronto report, reminds 
us that there is depicted in it the George H. 
Locke Memorial Library, so named in memory 
of the former great librarian of the city. Mr. 
Sanderson made the dedicatory speech at its 
opening by the Minister of Education on 
January 5, 1949. Other librarians have 
occasionally made similar speeches in towns 
in which they have served, for example, L. 
Stanley Jast, when the Norbury Library at 
Croydon was opened. Librarians have occa- 
sionally actually performed an opening cere- 
mony in their towns, as when Mr. Sayers, as 
President of the L.A., opened the Mitcham 
Road Library. A short while ago, George 
Edward Roebuck, part author of “ Roebuck 
and Thorne”’, the invaluable Hon. Secretary of 
the L.A.A. in its formative years, was recalled 
to Walthamstow where for many years he was 
chief librarian to open a branch library. This 
re-emergence of a much beloved librarian 
gave us great pleasure, as we hope the well- 
deserved honour it implied gave him. 
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“Books & Careers 
THE TECHNICAL BOOK SPECIALISTS 


Cordially Invite Librarians 


to examine their unrivalled stocks of British and American 
technical works, including many unusual items, well 
classified and displayed under ideal conditions by an expert 
staff. 

“Books and Careers”’ issue Technical Book News at frequent 
intervals, describing the very latest specialized technical 
books. We will gladly send this Post Free on request. 


* 


39 SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.!I 
and branches (Tel. GROsvenor 4781). 


Prop, : Cleaver-Hume Press Ltd. General Manager : Claude 8, Gill, 0. B.E. 


HISTORY OF BOOKBINDING 


Press, Co Press !!" 


The introduction of the Printing Press i 
and the completion of the first printed 
book in 1456 were great landmarks in 
the History of Book Production. | | 


The introduction of Linson gives worthy i 
covers to worthy books and is indeed | 


a landmark in our own time. 


LINSON 


Bound in Linson — bound to last 


THE GRANGE FIBRE CO. LTD., 13, WELFORD ROAD, LEICESTER TELEPHONE 5322 
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Stanley Snaith’s Poems 


It has given me a pleasure which | am sure 
will be shared by many lovers of poetry to see 
from the current Poetry Review that Stanley 
Snaith has received the Shirley Carter Green- 
wood Prize for 1949 for a poem entitled 
Nanga Parbat, as the best single poem sub- 
mitted in open competition, The poem, which 
the adjudicator, L. A. G. Strong, praises for 
unusual qualities of form and inspiration, has 
singular verbal beauty and belongs, apparently, 
to the current mode of which Eliot and Auden 
may be the progenitors. I have read it twice 
and believe it has wearing value. This seems 
a long way from A1pri/ Morning, the little 
sheaf of verse (Hogarth Press, 1926) which 
Humbert Wolfe commended at an A.A.L. 
meeting years ago; and the little yellow 
volume, The Si/ver Scythe, which in my view 
contains some of the real lyrics of our time. 
In that volume Snaith proved his claim to 
what Gordon Bottomley called a “salient 
position” amongst the Lake poets. He has 
published several small volumes since, each 
with its own individuality and interest, becom- 
ing more critical of his art, more suspicious of 
his natural and felicitous verbal music. In faét, 
he tells me that “divination rather than music 
is my aim,” to be more subtle, austere and 
closely textured and to face our age as he feels 
Frost, Auden and Rilke have done. But 
singing and austerity are not always incom- 
patible as the divine Milton proved for all 
time, and readers of Stormy Harvest, the little 
post-war volume Dent publishes, shows that 
Snaith’s practice is as good as or better than 
his theory; which is to be expected since 
poetry, especially lyric poetry, without music 
is a contradiction in terms. 

Poetry, we are told, has fallen on evil days, 
but a group of writers have combined to do 
what is possible to rescue it, and will commence 
publication of a series to be known as Key 
Poets early in July. The poets are drawn from 
many types and most of them are modern and 
some have already reached recognition, Snaith 
amongst them. Their work will be in a series 
of ten brochures, a set of which boxed will 
cost one guinea, the parts singly a shilling. 
The publisher to receive subscriptions is 
Fore Publications, 28 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C.2. 


If only the libraries will support the venture 
the gallant enterprise will be justified. If, then, 


I am able to persuade librarians to give this, 
something will be received that will be good 
and new encouragement be given to an art 
of which Stanley Snaith is an exponent of 
whom librarians may be proud. W.C.B.S. 


Topicalities 
Edited by A. G. S. Ensrr, F.L.A. 
(Tottenham Public Libraries) 

This is Examination month once more for 
many public library assistants, but what are the 
prospects for the successful candidates ? The 
question of supply and demand has already been 
exercising the minds of some of the more 
discerning members of our profession and is 
causing anxiety. Why? Because the supply 
of librarians qualified by examination is 
already in excess of posts available for their 
absorption, at least in posts carrying minimum 
financial appeal. 

The competition is even keener for any 
vacancies in high graded posts, i.e. A.P.T.V. 
and upwards, and the requirement of the 
Fellowship of the Library Association, by 
examination, of applicants does not much 
reduce the number of competitors . . . 

Of course, it is necessary to have a flow of 
qualifying assistants, but mere possession of 
paper qualifications is not enough, the theory 
must be supplemented by practical experience 
as well. 

However, good luck to all those facing 
examinations this month. Each and every 
candidate has a fair deal from the examiners, 
which is more than can be said in all cases 
where vacancies are concerned. 


THIS MONTH’S CHOICE 


The produétion level of public library 
publications seems to go in cycles, so that one 
either has difficulty in deciding what to omit 
or what to put in. 

This month’s crop belongs to the former 
category and there were several high-class 
examples. 

To a reviewer there is always joy at dis- 
covering a new star and this month’s choice— 
BURY’S Your Library List, Spring, 1950, is a 
real pleasure in format, production and 
content. It is a booklet, with cover in brown 
on mottled light green, which contains an 
interesting news page, thoughtful subject 
headings, and a seleét list of classified fi€tion. 
The printing is clear, and the margins generous. 
This is a produétion any public library could 
be proud of, 


| 
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— THE TECHNICAL PRESS LTD. — 
| Just Published 


The Horticultural Notebook 
\n encyclopaedia of information for the use of 
Students, Nurserymen and all interested in | 
Flower, Fruit and Vegetable Culture. Originally | 
compiled by the late |.C. 
Fourth edition revised by W. E. SHewext- 
Cooper, M.B.E., N.D.H., F.L.S., F.R.S.A., 440 
pages. 113 Illustrations. F’cap 8vo. Cloth. 
Net 10s. 6d. | 
The Technical Aspects of 
The Design of Roads 
The purpose of this work is to bring together in 
one volume, contemporary ideas and develop- 
ments for the advancement of Road Science. By | 
S.S. CHAMPION, B.SC.,A.M.L.C.E. 256 pages. Pro- 
fusely illustrated with Diagrams, Charts and 
Tables. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 


Ne? 305. 


Refrigerating and Ice-Making 
Pocket-Book 

By A. J. Wanus-Tayrer, Ninth 
h:dition. Revised and enlarged by Grorrrry 
254 pages. Illustrated by diagrams 


and tables. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Net 9s. | 
| 


GLOUCESTER RD., KINGSTON HILL, SURREY 


THE MADELEINE 
SMITH AFFAIR 
Peter Hunt 


With an Introduction by 
WILLLAM ROUGHEAD, W.S. 


“Any future student of the affair will have to 
turn to Mr. Peter Hunt's The Madeleine Smith 

{ffaiv tor both guidance and information of the 
definite sort He really has taken the case to 
pieces and reassembled it with much that is new, 
and occasionally, startling. All this has been done 
with immense skill and erudition.” 


THE TATLER 


13 photographs. 11/- net 


& & Nicholson 


@ Carroll 
C 


Tudor House, Princeton Street, W.C.1. 


| 
| 


NEW NOVELS 
IN DEMAND 


Ivan Roe 
THE GREEN TREE 
AND THE DRY 


‘**A novel of ideas translated into action, 
written in lean and agile prose by a man 
from whom much can be confidently 
expected’’—Daniel George in the Daily 
Express 96 


B. Montagu Scott 
THE HIDDEN ROCKS 


Britain’s great shipbuilding industry has 
inspired this powerful and artistic story ; 
a story of the creation and demolition of 
ships and of the men who make and sail 
them 96 net 


Shaw Desmond 
NATHANIEL 
**The story of a lonely but imaginative 
little Irish boy who comes to London 
determined to conquer. There are 
delightful descriptions of his first ex- 


periences of love and life’’—/aily 
Herald net 


Averil 


Mackenzie-Grieve 
THE WATERFALL 


**Miss Averil Mackenzie-Grieve’s novel 
which deals with a District Officer in 
Borneo shows an uncommon power of 
descriptive writing and of the lost art 
of narrative’? — Angus Wilson in The 
Listener 9 6 net 


HUTCHINSON 


Largest of Book Publishers 
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HONOURABLE MENTION 


BETHNAL GREEN’S 
and Ra/se a /aungh ! Two examples, both beauti- 
fully produced. The former, a large foldover 
in mulberry on amber, listing twenty books, 
suitably annotated, which are a delight to 
recommend, ‘The latter, a smaller folder in 
black and emerald green on white, listing 
outstanding books on humour. 

COVENTRY’S four lists, issued at the 
Coventry and distriét Natural History and 
Scientific Society’s Exhibition, 11th-13th April, 
1950, comprising Geology and Palaeontology 


Botany, The Science of Life, and The Animal 
K nedo Wi. 
DERBYSHIRE’S three toldovers, Greas 


Travellers, landicrafts and Reproduction of 
Paintings. Besides the excellence of the 
selections mention must be made of the choice 
of illustration in each list especially that for 
Paintings—a palette, with the individual 
letters of “reproduction of” representing the 
dabs of paint to be used. 

ISLINGTON’S Balletin, April, 1950. The 
usual foldover in black on cream, but with the 
cover page set out afresh and very nicely too ! 
I wonder how many library systems would 
dare to announce that they give accurate inform- 
ation ? Islington have no fears apparently. 

LEEDS’ The Book Guide, April, 1950. 
This issue contains a charming tribute to 
John H. Haiste, new Librarian of Rugby, who 
was the editor of the Book Guide since its 
inception in 1947. May I join in the praise, too, 
because there is no doubt in my mind that the 
Leeds Book Guide is unequalled for con- 
tinued excellence of standards of publication 
by any other public library’s productions. It 
would have been correct to have chosen it 
practically every month as “The Choice,” but 
how monotonous that would have been! 
From great systems, first-class work is expected 
—J.H.H. never failed. 

MITCHAM’S Growing Up. <A_ booklet 
listing books for older boys and girls. The 
cover is a photograph of the inside of a child- 
ren’s library, but are children allowed to sit on 
tables and put their feet on chair-seats at 
Mitcham ? 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE’S New Books, 
Spring, 1950. With a cover in black over a 
spring design in green on yellow, this booklet 
is of a handy size, clearly printed and spaced, 
annotated and also includes a blank page for 
notes, 
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STOCKPORT?’S foldover, in red on amber, 
guide to the public libraries. Of convenient 
size and giving all essential information. 

SWINDON’S Farming. A special book list 
foldover with deckled-edge in emerald green 
on very pale green. 

ADDENDA 

LLANELLY held a special children’s book 
exhibition from May 6th—13th, 1950. 

Over 3,500 recent publications were taste- 
fully arranged in the children’s library. The 
exhibition was a credit to Cardiff’s new City 
Librarian ! 

WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, 1770-1850. 
Both Bristol and Shefheld issued bulletins 
commemorating the centenary of the poet’s 
death. Bristol arranged a lecture and exhibition. 
Shetheld compiled a book list most tastefully 
printed in deep green on white, with an 
interesting introduction. 


Library Reports 


By C. SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries) 


NATIONAL CENTRAL LiBRARY.—33rd Annual 
Report, 1949. Librarian, R. H. Hill, M.A., 
F.L.A. 


The Governing Body of the Library has lost two 
of its most valued members by the resignation of the 
Rt. Hon. Lord Greene, and the death of Dr. S. C. 
Bradtord. Lord Greene had been a TruStee since 1938, 
and Dr. Bradford a member of the Body from 1930. 
The year being reviewed was one of Steady maintenance 
of the excellent work carried out in former vears, and 
progress in many direétions and aétivities. The service 
of the National Library to all categories of libraries in 
this country and abroad, has not only been fully main- 
tained but, in most instances, has again been sub- 
Stantially increased. Issues to university libraries, and 
to libraries of government departments, and research 
and industrial organizations have all been ¢reatly ex- 
tended. The demands made upon the Library by the 
regional library systems have been so great as to 
threaten to slow down the work of the Library. The 
Stock of the Library now Stands at 118,030, and increase 
over the year before of 6,591. Total circulation figures 
amounted to 93,745, an increase of 8,856. 17,717 volumes 
were issued by the Scottish Central Library, and 12,873 
by the Irish Library. ‘To Adult Classes 18,123 issues 
were made. Through the International Lending Service 
695 books were lent to foreign libraries, and 263 
borrowed from other countries. Eight Special Libraries 
and one London Borough Library were added to the 
group of “Outlier Libraries” from which the National 
Library may call for books. Total number of books 
lent by outlier libraries during the year was 17,926. 
The Finance Committee report a subStantial increase 
in their grant-in-aid from H.M, Treasury, and generous 
assistance from the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, 
and other bodies, but Still feel that the tinancial resources 
of the Library are very much below the amount they 
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ESSENTIAL BOOKS FOR LIBRARIANS 
AND ALL STUDENTS OF MODERN 
LIBRARY PRACTICE 


BROWN’S Manual of Library Economy. Sixth Edition. Ed. by W. C. Berwick 
Sayers. Illus. 35s. net 
The new edition, extensively re-written, contains all that is basic in professional 
library training, and so provides the corner-stone upon which all specialisation and 
further reading on librarianship can be based. 


BONNY (H. V.) 
A Manual of Practical Book Selec- 
tion for Public Libraries 


12s. 6d. net 
BROADFIELD (M. A.) 
Philosophy of Classification 

12s. 6d. net 


BROADFIELD (M. A.) 
Philosophy of Librarianship 
12s. 6d. net 


BROWN (James Duff) 

Subject Classification. With Tables, 
Indexes, etc. Third edition. Revised 
and enlarged by J. D. Stewart 30s. net 


BUSHNELL (G. H.) 


From Bricks to Books 15s. net 
BUSHNELL (G. H.) 
From Papyrus to Print 15s. net 


CARNELL (E. J.) 

Library Administration |2s. 6d. net 
HARROD (L. Montague) 
Librarians’ Glossary. Terms used in 
Librarianship and the Bookcraft 


7s. 6d. net 
HOBBS (J. L.) 
Libraries and Materials of Local 
History 12s, 6d. net 
IRWIN (Raymond) 
National Library Service 

8s. 6d. net 


THORNTON (J. L.) 


IRWIN (Raymond) 
Librarianship : Essays on Applied 
Bibliography 8s. 6d. net 
SAYERS (W. C. Berwick) 
An Introduction to Library Classi- 
fication. Theoretical, Historical, Prac- 
tical with Readings, Exercises, Examin- 
ation Papers. 8th edition 12s. 6d. net 
SAYERS (W. C. Berwick) 
A Manual of Classification for 
Librarians and Bibliographers. Re- 
vised 35s. net 
SAYERS (W. C. Berwick) 
The Revision of the Stock of a 
Public Library 5s. net 
SHARP (H. A.) 
Cataloguing. Fourth edition 25s. net 
STEWART (James D.) 
A Tabulation of Librarianship. 
Classified Tables for the Arrangement 
of all Material relating to Library 
Economy 35s. net 
THORNTON (John L.) 
A Mirror for Librarians. Selected 
Readings in the History of Librarianship 
15s. net 

THORNTON (John L.) 
Special Library Methods: An Intro- 
duction to Special Librarianship 

12s. 6d. net 


Medical Books, Libraries and Collectors. A study of bibliography and the book 
trade in relation to the medical sciences. Introduction by Geoffrey L. Keynes, M.A., 
M.D., F.R.C.S. 20 plates. 35s. net 
This work should be on the shelves of all medical libraries and large reference libraries 
and in the possession of all individuals interested in medical history and bibliography. 


GRAFTON & CO., Coptic House, 51 Great Russell Street, LONDON, W.C.! 
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require tor the proper pertormance of their obligations 
Income during the past year amounted to / 26,563. 


Port ExvizaserH Liprary.—troist 
Annual Report, 1949. Librarian and Secretary, 
Harry Edge. Total Stock, 84,183. Ad- 
ditions, 4,73 Withdrawals, 2,901. ‘Total 
Issues, 260,245. Subscribers, 3,095. Total 


Borrowers, 6,800. 

\ recently \ét provides the Provincial 
Council with the necessary authority to legislate for the 
eStablishment, control and administration of a library 
service. In the Port Elizabeth areca the service will fall 
under the control of the Municipality, who will receive 
a grant of not less than 50 per cent of the amount they 
spend on a library, from the Provincial exchequer. 
Until such time as a free municipal library service is 
decided upon, the Port ‘lizabeth Authorities intend to 
continue its broad-minded policy of providing the best 
possible service, which has been so successful hereto- 
fore. The year here reviewed shows signs of much 
good progress. tor new Subscribers were registered, 
and subscriptions received were far above last year’s 
total. Home reading issues show an increase of 17,068 
when compared with the previous year. No record is 
kept of the use made of the Reference Library, but it is 
reported that the facilities available are in constant 
demand. The Library is to be re-arranged during the 
present year. 


SEAFARERS’ EDUCATION SeRvICE.—Annual Re- 
port for year ended 31st December, 1949. 


passed 


It is thirty years since the first ship to carry a 
library provided by the Seafarers’ Education Service 
sailed trom Glasgow. In those thirty years the Service 
has sent some two million The total 
number of libraries installed, or authorised, at the end 
ot the year was 1,419, representing an increase of 45 
during the year. 21,300 new books were purchased by 
the Service, and 14,500 bound books suitable for in- 
clusion in the libraries were received trom the public. 
Potal Stock now amounts to 190, 10,50 books were 


books to sea. 


lost at sea during last year. \ new record was created 
last year in the number of books sent to sea. These 
totalled more than 180,000, more than twice the 


number sent in any year up to 1947. The Library and 
information rooms in the Ocean Club in Liverpool 
have now been opened for just a year and have 
proved their great usefulness. A press appeal was 
made for gifts of books and public response was 
vencrous to the extent of 32,600 bound books, 29,600 
paper backed books and mayazines, together with 
uitts of cash for book purchase. 


Round the Library World 


Nores AND News OF NATIONAL, UNIVERSITY 
AND SPECIAL LIBRARIES AND LIBRARY AFFAIRS 


The British National Bibliography has been 
both severely criticised and sturdily supported 
in various publications recently, including the 
Times Literary Supplement and the Library 
Association Record. \t is probably too early 
yet to assess the value of B.N.B. satisfactorily, 
or to see what it may yet become; for even 


| 
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its actual costs of production are not yet known, 
it is believed, at the time of writing. The 
present writer’s view, expressed in this column 
months ago, is that the title is misleading. It 
Is not and, of course, is not intended to be, 
a British National Bibliography, but an Annual 
Catalogue of Books printed in Britain, with 
certain types of works omitted. And to what 
extent is it simply a duplication or variant of 
the British Museum’s lists of accessions, 
which have been available for a very long time 
and are regularly purchased by many libraries ¢ 

Library Schools have also come in for 
severe criticism by one of our greatest living 
ex-librarians and have been ably defended 
by a well-known head of a School. That 
the decision to ally the Schools to technical 
colleges, etc., instead of persevering with an 
attempt to work with universities was a 
fundamental mistake is a view the present 
writer has already expressed. But of the value 
of the work the Schools are doing it is not 
easy to determine. That a high percentage 
of their students have failed in the examinations 
seems to be true, but it is equally true of all 
schools, colleges and universities, and the 
fact is not usually held against those institu- 
tions. What is happening, in the case of 
graduates entering Library Schools is simply 
this,—many feel, on leaving a university, 
that they are not “ cut out,” as they say, for 
teaching, and turn to librarianship as perhaps 
the nearest alternative. Their principal quali- 
fication is usually that they “love books.” 
That this love of books proves insufficient 
qualification for library work, even when 
coupled with a degree, does not necessarily 
indicate unsatisfactory Schools. The high 
percentage of failures is probably less dis- 
quieting than would be a total pass result. 
Nevertheless it would be foolish to lull our- 
selves into believing that perfection has been 
reached in the Schools, the examinations— 
or the students. 

The National Library of Scotland has 
entered into an agreement with the Library 
of Congress for the exchange of public docu- 
ments. The partial set of U.S. Government 
Documents supplied under this agreement to 
the National Library of Scotland will be the 
only set in Great Britain outside London. 


held at Jesus College, 


At its 66th meeting 


| 
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Cambridge, on March 25th, 1950, the honorary 
officers and members of the committee of the 
University and Research Settion of the 
Library Association resigned and undertook 
to hold an election as soon as_ possible. 
Nominations for the positions of Chairman, 
Deputy Chairman, two Joint Honorary Secre- 
taries, Honorary Treasurer and Membership 
Secretary, and eleven Committee Members 
are invited and should be sent to Mr. E. Alan 
Baker, Joint Honorary Secretary, by August 
ist, 1950. An official Statement by the 
Officers of the Section is printed elsewhere in 
this issue. 


The latest Annual Report of the National 
Central Library, for the year ending February 
28th, 1949, published 1950, records an im- 
portant addition to the Library’s borrowing 
resources for scientific purposes in the form 
of an arrangement under which non-copyright 
books and periodicals in the Radcliffe Science 
Library (the scientific department of the 
Bodleian Library) may be lent, through the 
N.C.L., to the libraries of universities, 
university colleges, and approved institutions. 
This arrangement, which represents a con- 
siderable departure from tradition, and required 
formal authorisation through an alteration of 
the University Statute, should be of great 
advantage to the libraries concerned. 

Yale University Library has issued a Statt 
Manual, which some librarians in this country 
will no doubt wish to see. It is somewhat 
different from the old and well known 
Bodleian and St Andrews Manuals in that 
it does not give actual rules for performance 
of duties and has no contents list or index. 

A new publication of interest to librarians 
of every type of library is Library Science 
Abstracts, the first number of which covers 
the period January-March of this year. The 
editors, C. B. Muriel Lock, B.A., Ph.D., 
A.L.A., and Reginald Northwood Lock, 
F.L.A., define the purpose of this new 
quarterly as two-fold: “ first... to present a 
conspectus of current activity and thought in 
the field of interest, much of which would 
otherwise remain unknown to the majority ; 
secondly . . . to enable every member of our 


varied profession to feel closely linked with all 
branches of the profession both in this 
country and throughout the world.” Over 60 


BOOKBINDING 


All Styles Speedy Delivery Moderate Charges 
All work done by hand by skilled craftsmen 
Maxsons Bookbinding Co. Ltd. 
41-5 NEAL STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
Specialists in Library Binding 


periodicals are covered by the 4dsfracts and 
further additions to the list are being con- 
sidered. Their range is surprisingly wide and 
includes, e.g. Evectrical Review, Manchester 
Review, Builder, etc., as well as the periodicals 
one would naturally expect to find. The 
first number, though necessarily experimental, 
fully justifies its publication and the editors 
are to be congratulated. But perhaps very 
careful consideration should be given by the 
Library Association to the exaét relation in 
which lhsfracts Stands—and its subsequent 
development—to the Year’s Work in Librarian- 
ship and, in a certain degree, to the appropriate 
sections of the Index to Periodical Literature. 


A very little known special library is that 
of Scientific Computing Service Limited. 
It contains the best working collection of 
mathematical tables in this country and is 
also rich in tables of historical interest. Part 
of its policy is to acquire a copy of every 
known table that has not been superseded. 
Besides tables, the library is generously 
provided with the principal mathematical 
texts, and especially books on computing and 
calculating machines, both English and foreign. 
A microfilm reader is in use for reading rare 
tables that can only be obtained in film form. 


The Annual Report of the University of 
Cape Town Libraries for 1949 records a total 
Stock of 223,439 volumes, in addition to 
pamphlets, microfilms and other material. 
Progress has been made in reducing the back- 
log of catalogue work. Economies, necessi- 
tated by changes in grants, are reflected in a 
decrease in the number of purchases and also 
in the number of books sent to the binders 
during the year. Considerable activity is 
reported in most fields of service. 


The new temporary Library building at 
Manchester University has provided book 
space equal to that normally taken up by two 
years’ additions, and has also provided 
accommodation for fifty or sixty readers. 
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This additional space has made possible a 
substantial improvement the services 
provided by the Library, and will be of great 
value in the difficult period that lies ahead. 
From the same Annual Report we learn that 
unfortunately the new arrangements have 
involved a further division of the Arts books, 
but it will be realised that in this as in many 
other respects no adequate provision for the 
Library needs is possible until the planned 
extension of the Library building is completed. 

The important difference between public 
and university libraries is strikingly instanced 
in a citation from the Toronto Public Library 
Report for 1949. 
of the Library on the fact that more adult non- 
fiction was issued during January than fiction, 
the Board quotes : 
the highest order could have achieved parity 
between non-fiction and fiction issues 
That rings strangely in ears of those used to 
university libraries, but we join in congratu- 
lating Mr. R. Sanderson and Mr. R. D. 
Hilton Smith, Chief Librarian and Deputy 
Librarian respectively. 

Mr. C. J. Parnell is to retire on September 
30th from the Librarianship of the London 
Library. He will be succeeded by Mr. Simon 
Nowell-Smith. 

REVIEWS 
Corsetr (E. V.) An Introduétion to Public 

Librarianship. Clarke. 15s. net. 

The first professional examination one takes is 
usually regarded as the most important, in a personal 
sense, even if it is not the most difficult. The Entrance 
Examination of the Library \ssociation is no exception, 
because youny assistants feel upon success in this test 
that, at least, they have made a Start on their professional 
career. 

lo the more mature minds, this examination scems 
easy, especially when compared with the Standard of 
knowledge required for the next hurdle, the Registration 
However, many young assistants do fear 
their initial test, with its four papers to be tackled 
successfully at one go, and to date no one text book has 
been completely satisfactory reading in preparation for 
the examination. 

Mr. Corbett has attempted to produce such a text 
book and apart from a few minor criticisms, has 
succeeded in making the lot of the young assistant 
easier. But, there is a danger that such a text book can 
limit the amount of reading required for this examina- 
tion to a bare minimum especially as no mention is 
made of other v ital books to be consulted. 

Realising the importance of the Entrance Examin- 
ation one assumes that a text book written thereon 
should be clear and concise, so that young assistants 
in their initial Studies can rely upon their professional 
readings to be faétual and consistent. It is not fair to 


Examination. 


In congratulating the Staff 


‘Only librarianship of 
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the young assistant to read on p. 47 Readers Adviser, 
and on p. 157 Readers Advisor, nor to ignore the faét 
that several public library systems now do bind books 
on a large scale and economically too. It is a pity that 
no reference was made to “Perfeé Binding” except by 
referring the reader to Mr. Cranshaw’s paper at the 
L.A. Conference in 1949. It is felt that some confusion 
can be caused on p. 40 where Mr. Corbett is writing on 
rating, viz.: £4/3*30={£40 (£4/3 is not easily 
identifiable as 4/3rds of a £, nor is {1/40 as a fortieth 
ofa £). 

Useful as is p. 56, showing the departmental staff 
of a public library system, there is need also of a hier- 
archical plan of staff. 

It is to be regretted that the correct approach of 
the young assistant to both the public and the work in- 
volved is neither mentioned nor emphasized. 

Mr. Corbett may have intended his book merely 
to assist those sitting the Entrance Examination but, 
important as this objeét may be, the reason for public 
librarianship and the requirements needed of those em- 
barking upon this career are even more essential. 
Mr. Corbett’s book cannot be but beneficial to young 
Students, but a future edition may attempt to lighten 
the theoretical load with basic pratticalities. A.G.S.E. 
Harrison (K. C.) First Steps in Librarianship. 

1950. 135 pp. Grafton. 7s. 6d. net. 

This work ts designed for the entrant who has no 
experience beyond what he may have acquired ‘as a 
reader in the children’s library. It is the most elementary 
work on librarianship which has yet appeared and, 
judging from the reports we have seen made by the 
examiners in the Entrance Examination, there are Still 
many candidates who can benefit from the simple, lucid 
review of library work that Mr. Harrison gives, as well 
as from the direétions, wisely limited, and the questions, 
which he adds to each chapter. W.C.B.S. 


Book Selection Guide 
A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 


PROFESSIONAL 

Danton (J. Periam) Education for Librarian- 

ship. H.M. Stationery Office. 2s. 6d. net. 
This manual is designed to help would-be librarians 

to take up a specialized career, for a librarian’s work is, 
needless to say, intricate besides being interesting. 

\ library aéts as a Storehouse of knowledge where 

people from all over the world can come and gain 

knowledge of any subject they wish to learn instead of 
having to buy every book they wish to see, which would 
be quite impossible. This is the first of a series of 
manuals which Unesco propose publishing and they 
are intended to promote a feeling of good will among 
all nations by international education and understanding. 

No librarian should be without a copy of this book, for 

within its pages there are many new ideas which will 

be of value to both layman and the specialist. 

(Irvin) Newbery and Caldecott 
A Bibliography of First Editions. 
Frontis. Minnesota University Press. Lon- 
don: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 16s. od. net. 

The two great recognitions annually presented to 
the author and artist of the seleéted children’s books of 
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the year are catalogued in this volume and the prize 

winning volumes are bibliographically described. 

1922-1949 (Newbery Medal) and 1938-1949 (Caldecott 

Medal). 

LeHMANN-Havupr (Hellmut) One Hundred 
Books About Bookmaking. A Guide to the 
Study and Appreciation of Printing. New 
York : Columbia University Press. London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege. 14s. od. net. 

The third edition of this useful handbook which 
began as 50 books in 1933, was enlarged to 70 books 
in 1941, and now contains references to 100 books on 
Bookbinding in 1949. A careful and interesting selection. 
LOEWENSTEIN (FP. FE.) The Rehearsal Copies of 

Bernard Shaw’s Plays. Reinhardt & Evans. 
od, net. 

This is a bibliographical study of a rare serics of 
Shaw’s Plays. Especially printed for rehearsal purposes, 
they include many variants from the published issues 
and repay the study of colleétors. 


Parrorp (J. H. P.) Editor, The Year’s Work 
in Librarianship. Vol. XII, 1939--1945, and 
Vol. XIII, 1946. The Library Association. 
Vol. 12, 30s. od. net. (22s. 6d. to Members 
of the Association). Vol. 13, 21s. od. net. 
(16s. 6d. to Members of the Association). 

These two volumes are the first in the series to 

appear since the war and are, therefore, most welcome 
since they prove the continued and increasing aétivities 
of the work of the Library Association. They contain 
a systematic survey of what has been done by the various 
classes of libraries, not only in this country but through- 
out the world. The contributors have worked well to 
cover up the hiatus caused by the war years, and now 
that “The Year’s Work” has come into its own again, 
great confidence will be felt as to the future advances 
to be made in the professional records, 

Storr (Raymond Toole) Maughamiana: The 
Writings of W. Somerset Maugham. Heine- 
mann. tos. 6d. net. 

This is a useful bibliography, but it is divided up 
into so many seétions that no chronological view of the 
author’s work is obtainable. 


GENERAL 
ALEXANDER (Franz) Fundamentals of Psycho- 
analysis. Allen & Unwin. 16s. od. net. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to do justice in a 
short note to a book of such important searching into 
the mentality of mankind and its trends of healthy and 
diseased States of mind as is here presented in Dr. 
\lexander’s profound study of the subjeét. The first 
chapter deals with the position of Psychoanalysis in 
Medicine, which of late vears has gained a recognition 
beyond dispute. Psychodynamics, Concept of Sexuality, 
the Psychology of Dreaming and various other aspeéts 
of this branch of knowledge receive duc appreciation. 
Short bibliographies follow cach chapter and there is 
an adequate index. The author promises further work 
of an extended chara¢ter, but the present volume gives 
a concise and clear presentation of his subjeét. 


Dropmore 


Press 


THE WRECK of the SERICA 
by the Master, Thomas Cubbin, with 
a foreword by H.M. Tomlinson and 
wood engravings by John Worsley. 
300 numbered copies. Nos. 1-30. 
specially bound in blue morocco and 
signed by the author of the foreword, 
{4.4.0 each; Nos. 31-300 in blue 
buckram, £1.10.0. 


THE DROPMORE PRESS 
9 Great James Street, W.C.1. 


Bunr (Cyril G. E.) The Littlemasters of Eng- 
lish Landscape. Illus. in col. Leigh-on-Sea, 
F, Lewis. 75s. od. net. 

\n outstanding work, beautifully produced with 
coloured illustrations. ‘The author describes vividly the 
work of famous landscape artists from the eighteenth 
century to the present day. This book will appeal to 
all lovers of landscape paintings, whether they be 
artists themselves or lovers of art. ; 
Cuase (Stuart) The Proper Study of Mankind. 

Phoenix House. 16s. od. net. 

Mr. Chase, who is an American economist, has 
endeavoured to show within these pages that the 
problems of today can be solved by applying social 
science. Naturally, being an American, he has drawn 
for his data on his own countrymen more than on the 
British, but he explains this by saying that, although 
Europe fathered social science, since 1914 America has 
given relatively more attention to its development. 
Undoubtedly, this work will have great interest for all 
philosophers, economists, and those who have the 
security and safety of mankind at heart, and who wish 
to have peace for all time. 

Gorpon (George) The Lives of Authors. 
Chatto & Windus. ros. 6d. net. 

It has often been found that the admirer of an 
author’s works is disappointed when he or she meets 
the author personally, but with the great literary figures 
of history it is illuminating to read of their private lives, 
and Mr. Gordon has, indeed, chosen an excellent 
seleétion for his essays. Here the reader meets with 
Milton, Bacon, Sir Thomas Browne, St. Evremond, 
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John Galt and many others, including moderns such as 
Andrew Lang and Robert Bridges. A valuable colleétion 
of posthumous essays, which readers will treasure. 
Gwynn (Denis) The History of Partition, 
[1912-1925]. Browneand Nolan. 12s. 6d. net. 
Denis Gwynn, D.Litt., P.R.Hist.S., M.R.LA., is 
a Research Professor of Modern Irish History at the 
University College, Cork, and is the author of many 
books on Ireland. In this valuable work he describes 
the original partition of Ireland by the British Govern- 
ment and gives for the first time an account of the 
Buckingham Palace Conference. Undeniably, this book 
is a “‘must”’ for all interested in Ireland and Irish affairs. 


Mavurots (André) My American Journal. 
Falcon Press. 12s. 6d. net. 

\ book from the prolific pen of this famous 
author should be on every reader's list. It describes 
\ndré Maurois’s visit to America in 1946, and he tells 
with uncanny skill the difference of life in France com- 
pared with America. In 1946 France was Still trying to 
recover from the terrible war through which she had 
so recently passed. M. Maurois is convinced that in 
time France will surmount her present difficulties, both 
economical and agricultural, and will become a land of 
peace and prosperity again. 

PuyveLpe (Leo van) The Genius of Flemish 
Art. Illus. Phaidon Press, 1949. 4to. 
Wraps. tos. 6d. 

On the subjeét of Flemish art, the author of the 
present brochure is a well-known authority, It is, there- 
tore, with particular appreciation that one reads this 
reprint of a lecture given by him in the University of 
London in 1943. He attempts here to detine the essential 
qualities which have contributed to the genius of 
Flemish art ; love of life, the spiritual impulse, sincerity 
and direétness of expression, and finished execution. 
Examples quoted by the writer, as well as the fourteen 
details and full-page reproductions, help to clarify his 
points. It is only to be regretted that it has not been found 
possible to include one or two coloured reproduétions, 
as colour seems to have been one of the essential 
expressions by the Flemish artists of their enjoyment of 
life. 

Roserts (Chalmers M.) Washington, Past and 
Present. Illus. Washington, Public Affairs 
Press. $4.50. 

There can be n> doubt whatever that this cleverly 
produced book with its undeniably excellent photo- 
graphs and drawin.zs makes interesting reading for 
both English and American readers, as it shows the 
history of this beauciful city, which is the national 
capital of U.S.A., and takes its name 
George Washington. The city was founded in 1800 
and from small beginnings it has now become the 
centre of politics all over the world. The book was 
written by Chalmers M. Roberts in 
Washington's sesquicentennial anniversary, and Mr. 
Roberts has spent many years gathering the material 
for this book, and is now a member of the Staff of the 
Washington Post. Ue has worked on all four of the 
capital's daily newspapers, so his knowledge is profound 
on this subject. 

Russeit (Sheila Mackay) A Lamp is Heavy. 
Illus. Lippincott. 24s. od. net. 

An excellent description of the life of a nurse after 
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she has once devoted herself to the “noblest profession 
in the world.” The title is a good one, indicating the 
burdens of the Student nurse who aims at becoming 
qualified. The illustrations by Jean McConnell are 
amusing and add greatly to the lighter side of a serious 
picture of hospital life. 

Sawyer (W. W.) and Crawtey (L. G.) Design- 
ing and Making. Blackwell. Illus. 9s. 6d. 
net. 

\ series of problems which will, definitely, interest 
both girls and boys. The title ‘Designing and Making,” 
does not wholly describe the many gadgets here pro- 
pounded. In inventions there are many considerations 
to be taken into account, such as weight, size, power, 
etc. The earlier part of the handbook deals with 
measurements ; there are seétions on cleétricity, calcu- 
lating machines, and sheet metal work, and Marion 
Hamlyn has contributed chapters on gardening and 
toys. A very ingenious and novel method of teaching 
home occupations. 


Srrwext (Sacheverell) Spain. Illus. Some in 


col. Batsford. 16s. od. net. 
This is an interesting account of Mr. Sitwell’s 
journeyings through Spain over a number of years. 
In this work he describes the character of the Spaniards, 


their customs, their architecture, scenery, and the 
beautiful cathedrals. Naturally, the author's excellent 
Style of writing makes his book vastly instructive, 


fascinating and quite out of the ordinary. The superb 
photographs give special emphasis to the wonders of 
Spain both today and in days gone by, for the history 
of Spain is centuries old. This proud race have con- 
quered so many lands and their mark has been left on 
the world for ever, a fat which the author has shown 
clearly. 
STRAIN (Pamela) Pleasure from Pictures. 
Some in col. Studio, Ltd. 18s. od. net. 

\ well-produced book, illustrated in colour, by 
paintings of the most renowned painters. In these 
pages the author tries to show that each artist is looking 
for something different in nature when he paints his 
picture, and conveys the feeling or impression that the 
artist was imparting when ‘he set down his pi€ure in 
paints. Even a rubbish heap may have some hidden 
quality that an artist can reproduce equally as well as 
a beautiful sunset may move him to paint its loveliness. 
All lovers of piéture galleries and art will enjoy this 
book and it will help them to understand better the 
meaning of a painting. 

TREWIN (J. C.) The Story of Stratford-upon- 
Avon. Illus. Staples Press. 8s. 6d. net. 

This charmingly illustrated book makes interest- 
ing reading for all lovers of Shakespeare and of Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, as the author, Mr. J. C. Trewin, is 
a well-known London dramatic critic and knows his 
subje& inside out. Naturally, Mr. Trewin keeps the 
theatre and Shakespeare mostly in the foreground of 
his book, although his descriptions of Stratford-upon- 
Avon, for which he has a sincere love, occupy much of 
the book. 


Illus. 


TownsEND (William) Canterbury. Illus. 
Batsford. 8s. 6d. net. 
\ compact yet virtually interesting work by 


William Townsend, who is indeed specially capable of 
writing about Canterbury, as he has known it since his 


| 
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schooldays. ‘The author describes the history of Canter- 
bury from Roman times up to the present day, for 
despite the bombing of this beautiful city, the ancient 
history of Canterbury remains untouched by time. 
Naturally, Mr. Townsend has much to say about 
Canterbury Cathedral, which is world renowned. The 
photographs are revealing and give an even deeper 
insight into the past glories of this famous city. The 
author touches, too, on the monuments, archbishops, 
builders, the monastery of St. Augustine and the 
other religious houses. Another reason for the author’s 
descriptive Style is that he is also a painter. 


FICTION 


Amis (Breton) Park Royal. Jenkins. 8s. 6d. 
net. 

Here we have a thoroughly entertaining story, of 
which the background is a luxury hotel run by Alderman 
Aubrey Blake, who wins his way through every en- 
tanglement by sheer force of his personality. His off- 
spring make things rather difficult at times, Perry 
because he compromises Marion and Catherine because 
she sces through her father’s speciousness and attempts 
to expose his duplicity. Everything Catherine cares 
about is bound up in the hotel, and the way in which 
she manages to hold on to it with all her being makes 
most diverting reading. 

Barker (A. L.) Apology for a Hero. Hogarth 
Press. 10s. 6d. net. 

For a tirSt novel the author shows remarkable skill 
in charatter drawing, thought it cannot be said that 
cither Charles Candy, with his weak and _ vacillating 
charatter, or Perry, his obSstreperous sister-in-law, with 
her inconvenient independence and inconsiderate ways, 
show much charm. Their relations, after the death of 
Wynne, are full of life and incident, but there is a tragic 
note in the book which remains till the last chapter. 
Bromice (Iris) Stay But Till Tomorrows. 

Longmans, Green. 5s. od. net. 

Kay Grant has no luck. One by one she loses those 
who are dearest. Pat and Ross both disappear out of 
her life and it takes a long time before she realises that 
happiness awaits her in another quarter. 

Buck (Pearl S.) Kinfolk. Methuen. tos. 6d. 
net. 

\ detailed Story of a Chinese family who have 
settled in New York, with excellent charaéter drawing, 
a wide outlook, and a real insight into the confliéing 
elements which break up the family life owing to sym- 
pathies being cither with China or America. Dr. Liang 
lectures in the States on the principles of Confucius, 
whilst his son, James, a clever surgeon, deals skilfully 
with the suffering people in his ancestral village. Mary 
settles with James, but her young sister, Louise, marries 
an American, against the racial prejudices which are 
waived in her favour. Peter, the younger son, joins the 
communists in China. Painted on a wide canvas, the 
author has drawn a remarkably clever piéture of con- 
trasts between new thought and old. 


Cur es (Theresa) Happy Now I go. Long- 
mans, Green. 5s. od. net. 

A sentimental story of a girl who is wounded in 

the wreck of an hotel which was bombed. She has a 

sort of amnesia and falls in love with an R.A.F. Officer 

who is later killed in aétion. Drama lies in the story of 
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the return of her lawful husband, and how she wakens 
up to her true identity. 


Cuar.es (Theresa) To Save My Life. Long- 
mans, Green. 6s. od. net. 

The story of two sisters who fall in love with the 
same man. Adrian, who is the subjeét of their attections, 
is drawn more to Rosamond, the younger of the two, 
but Althea is determined to win him for herself and is 
not above using a few unworthy wiles to gain her own 
ends. 

Essex (Mary) Tea is So Intoxicating. Jenkins. 
8s. 6d. net. 


Germayne, a divorced woman, whose second 
husband, David Tompkins, has brilliant but im- 
praéticable ideas for a money-making tea garden, settles 
in a village where everyone is opposed to the idea, and 
also consider the couple somewhat beyond the pale of 
propriety. David has a sad time of it, mostly brought on 
by his own lack of praéticality, and in the end Germayne 
has to find her happiness clsewhere. The Story is 
relieved by a real sense of humour and, in places, it is 
distin@ly amusing ; a very redeeming virtue in these 
days of depression. 

Gask (Arthur) The Vaults of Blackarden 
Castle. Jenkins. 8s. 6d. net. 

The atom bomb scientists were being wiped out, 
one by one, but Gilbert Larose took hold of the prob- 
lem and at the greatest risk to his own lite solved the 
problem of Blackarden Castle. 

LarayerrE (Madame de) The Princesse de 
Cleves. Translated by Nancy Mitford. Illus. 
Juphorion Books. 12s. 6d. net. 

Nancy Mitford has done English readers a service 
by bringing before them in their own language the 
famous French novel which charmed so many people 
in its original form, The preface contains a vivid 
account of the French novelist and the portraits of the 
Court of Henri LL by Francois Clouct add value to the 
Story. 


Macautay (Rose) The World My Wilderness. 
Collins. 8s. 6d. net. 

Miss Macaulay is a word-painter par excellence. 
Her piétures of bomb-stricken London, more pat- 
ticularly in the region of St. Paul’s, are a marvel of 
realism, producing in the reader the feeling of aétual 
presence in the distri€t described and the consequent 
effe&t of depression. The charaéter of Barbary, who 
hides in these waste lands with her companion Raoul, 
and mimics the misdoings of the maquis with whom 
they consorted in their youth when they lived in France, 
is Strained to some degree. The reader cannot under- 
Stand why, as she grows up, she does not acquire 
a better balance anda sense of what is proper and fitting 
in a girl of her class. Surely, to steal bicycles and to 
swindle and lie, amongst other misdemeanours, could 
not be so ingrained in her charaéter as to defy all 
decency. The faé& that her father sends for her, to 
separate her from his divorced wife, and aims at bring- 
ing her up to view things differently, ought to have 
made her see the folly of her ways, whereas it does 
quite the reverse, and only a last-hour explanation of the 
cause makes the reader believe that there were reasons 
for her being irreclaimable. These qualifications, how- 
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ever, only go to prove forcibly how admirably the 

author has presented the various charaéters in her book. 

(Bruce) Every Man a 
12s. 6d. net. 


MARSHALI Penny. 


Constable. 
he background is Paris from 1914 to 1940, and 
among the whirling figures of that epoch walks the 
little figure of the \bbé Gaston who is kind to all about 
him. He earns the vratitude of the unfortunate who can 
never repay him for his goodness. He is despised and 
kicked down by those who are unworthy to lick his 
boots. Mr. Marshall, who has lived for twenty years in 
Paris and knows the French people so well, has painted 
a vivid portrait of the French capital, with its avenues, 
boulevards, outdoor cafés, gay, fantastic people, its 
wickedness, its broadmindedness, and above all its 
incomprehensibility both in people and situation during 
Stirring years. Altogether, this is an unusual Story 
which will keep the reader's interest from Start to finish. 


Peck (Winifred) Facing South. Faber. 9s. 6d. 
net. 

Lady Winifred Peck tells a Story with a ditlerence 
which concerns the restoration of a ruined Abbey and 
of the sacrifices made by old Canon Pallin in order to 
pay for the upkeep of the \bbey. Now he had become 
a very old man and his family were in charge of his 
*atlairs. The antagonism of the past years welled up and 
the author tells of the Strange background and the 
utterly diverse charaéters vividly portrayed herein. 


Row Lanpb (John) Calamity in Kent. Jenkins. 
8s. 6d. net. 

The myStery of the bodies in the lift of a clit? rail- 
way at Broadgate took a long time to solve. Luckily, 
Jimmie London happened to be on the spot and he was 
of ureat assistance to Inspe¢tor Shelley in the en- 
suing investigation. 


Rusuron (Charles) Dark Amid the Blaze. 
Jenkins. 8s. 6d. net. 


Intrigue, murder and secret service in one of the 
native States of India. 


Srarrx (Leonora)  Azaleas on the Hill. Jen- 
kins. 8s. 6d. net. 

Leonora Starr's novels are always well told. In 
this, her latest, she tells of Fan Carnaby and David 
Spence who are very much in love. Fan believes that a 
terrible curse hangs over her family and the develop- 
ment of the Story shows how it is dispelled. 


(David) String Lug the Fox. Illus. 
by Nina Scott Langley. Lutterworth Press. 
10s. 6d. net. 


Striny Lug, a Scottish fox, survives the death of 


his mother and brethren. He has to tight his own way 
in life, which means becoming an expert on forest lore. 
He voes through many trials and adventures and in the 
end comes out “tops.” A Story for naturalists and those 
who love nature Studies and drawings. 


SraPLeTon (Dorothy C.) The Village on the 
Sands. Hutchinson. gs. 6d. net. 


Set in Paraguay this novel concerns a beautitul 
girl named Catherine Brown, who is secretary to a fruit 
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importer. ‘The story is unusual. Catherine lives in a 
dream world of her own which takes her out of the 
mediocrity of her surroundings. She buys a lovely 
painting which lifts her out of her humdrum existence 
and in time her life takes on the setting of the painting 
and she dreams constantly about it. This Story is 
Strange and has an unusual charaéter Study in the 
personality of Catherine. 


Vane (Phillips) Here is the 
Hammond. 8s. 6d. net. 
The lighthouse keeper and the head waiter at the 
hotel were the most important witnesses when at last 
they were persuaded to tell the truth. 


Wape (Rosalind) The Raft. 
1os. 6d. net. 

From one Sunday to the following Sunday Diana 
Hanson learns to appeciate hospital life, whilst herself 
undergoing an operation. Throughout the short period 
she worries about matrimonial difficulties, but when she 
sees the real suffering of other people round her, she 
becomes reconciled to her own troubles. The personnel 
of the hospital is well portrayed, and the whole forms 
an excellent picture of the kind of organization here 
presented. 


Wetts (Anna Mary) Murderer’s 
Hammond, 8s. 6d. net. 


Evidence. 


Macdonald. 


Choice. 


Charles said he was going to commit suicide, but 
that everybody would say it was murder. He died and 
the problem was ultimately solved by Miss Pomeroy. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

Suaw (HH. K. Airy) Directory of Natural 
History Societies. First Supplement. 
Amateur Entomologists’ Society. 2s. od. 
net. 

Sratiszics OF Lisraries in Institutions of 
Higher Education, 1946-47. Prepared by 
Willard O. Mischotf. Washington, Federal 
Security Agency. 

WHeever (Leslie J.) How to Process Sub- 
Standard Films. Focal Press. 6s. od. net. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
ABGILA, Vol 1, Number 5, March, 1950.—AC- 
COUNTANTS’ JOURNAL, May, tg50.—CIRCUS, 
May, 1950.—GUIDE TO SPECIAL BOOK COL- 
LECTIONS IN THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
Washington, 1949. HOW GOVERNMENTS 
TREAT BOOKS, Allen & Unwin, tgso. — 
LIBRARIAN, April, tgs0. — LIBRARIANSHIP 
(Choice of Careers), No. 4, His Majesty's Stationery 
Office. NEW NOTES OF CALIPORNIA 
LIBRARIES, Vol. 45, No. 1, January, 1950.-NEW 
ZEALAND LIBRARIES, January-February, 1950.— 
THE PARKER GALLERY.—THIS IS THE ROAD, 
1950. The Conservative and Unionist Party’s Policy.— 
UNITED NATIONS DOCUMENTS INDEX, Janu- 
ary, 1950, Vol. 1, No. 1. 
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Coming Shortly 


THE JAMES C. HOWGATE 
128, So. Church St. 


B R O ig H E R SCHENECTADY 1., N.Y. 


Dorothy Clarke Wilson specialises 


The story of Fames, the brother in 
of the Lord, set against the back- out-of-print 
ground of the peaceful village of 


Nazareth, and turbulent Ferusa- lI, S. GOVERNM ENT 


lem. A vivid religious novel which 
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